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GOOD WORDS.—XVI. 


It is as we are true to the divine inspirations in | 
our own hearts, that those of the Scriptures will be 
Sound true to us. 

Tue Frrenp (Philadelphia). 


THE BLOSSOM. 


Only a little shrivelled seed— 

It might be flower or grass or weed; 
Only a box of earth on the edge 
Of a narrow, dusty window ledge; 
Only a few scant summer showers, 
Only a few clear, shining hours— 
That was all. Yet God could make 
Out of these, for a sick child’s sake, 
A blossom wonder as fair and sweet 
As ever broke at an angel’s feet. 


Only a life of barren pain, 
Wet with sorrowful tears of rain; 
Warmed sometimes by a wandering gleam 
Of joy that seemed but a happy dream. 
A life as common and brown and bare 
As the box of earth in the window there; 
Yet it bore at last the precious bloom 
Of a perfect soul in a narrow room— 
Pure as the snowy leaves that fold 
Over the flower’s heart of gold. 

HENRY VAN DYKE. 


WILLIAM PENN *—A SATIRE OR A 
EULOGY ?¢ 

If it was the aim of the author of this book to 
make it readable and marketable, he has been emi- 
nently successful; and those readers who demand en- 
tertainment or novelty owe him their thanks for 
writing it; but those to whom truth and scholar- 
ship are of importance will stamp it with the seal of 
their condemnation. 

The author’s tasks are two in number: first, to as- 
sert, with as much amplification as is consistent with 
an entertaining style, that William Penn was a 
statesman; and, second, to prove, with exclusive ref- 
erence to the mere husks of Quakerism and with mis- 
representation of them, that Penn’s Quakerism was 
an obstacle to his statesmanship. The first of these 
tasks was quite unnecessary; and the second proved 
itself beyond the author’s intellectual and moral abil- 
ity to perform. 

The world has not waited for two hundred years, 
and for Augustus C. Buell to be told that William 
Penn was a statesman; and it will not find in this 
twentieth century biography any new evidence of 
that familiar statement. Long after Augustus 
C. Buell shall have been forgotten the world will con- 
tinue to believe that William Penn was not only a 
statesman and a Quaker, but was pre-eminently a 


*“ William Penn as the Founder of Two Commonwealths,” 
by Augustus C. Buell, New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1904. 
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| Quaker statesman; while it will continue to progress 


farther and farther from the seventeenth century, 
view of Quakerism which has crept through the au- 
thor’s brain into the pages of his book. 

In forming our estimate of the book, we may con- 
sider its treatment of four topics: I. Penn’s States- 
manship; II. Penn’s Honesty; III. Penn’s Quaker- 
ism; and [V. Penn’s Colony. 

I. Penn’s Statesmanship.—We are informed that 
Penn was born to be a statesman; that he was a 
world statesman and a universal lawgiver; that he 
has unfading light as the founder of a great common- 
wealth, and immortal eminence as the pioneer of 
equal rights, universal suffrage, and unqualified pop- 
ular sovereignty (p. 63). Again, of West Jersey’s 
code (“ A Preamble of Concessions”), which was 
“drawn up by Penn in his own handwriting ”—and, 
therefore, presumably, to be attributed to him—we 
are told that it was “ a simple code; yet it was, crude- 
ly, the greatest code in popular government that 
has fallen from the pen of mortal man. It was the 
pioneer of all codes that now express, under various 
conditions and in diverse forms, the essential doc- 
trine of self-government, ‘ of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people’” (p. 97). Surely, we 
say, this is eulogy. But let us look at the other side 
of the picture. 

Summarizing eight features of Penn’s charter for 
Pennsylvania, the author finds that one js demo- 
cratic, one is Christian, and one is humane; while one 
is feudal, one is monarchical, one is aristocratic, one 
is imperial, and one (the failure to provide for self- 
defense) is absurd or Quakerish. The bad features, 
from Buell’s point of view, outnumbered the good by 
five to three; but in excuse for Penn we are told that 
“all the liberalism in the charter was Penn’s, and all 
else (except the single Quaker clause) the King’s; 
and in excuse for the charter we are reminded that it 
was the product of the seventeenth century, and of 
its reactionary period at that” (pp. 120-3). Buell 
takes the optimistic view of the charter and believes 
that “the right it embodied was strong enough to 
overthrow its fallacies ” (p. 122); but unfortunately 
for Penn he was pessimistic concerning it, and “ by 
the year 1708 had begun to realize that his plan of 
government was a failure,” and tried at last in earn- 
est to sell his Proprietary rights to the Crown 
(p. 315); he was forced to view his colony as a source 
of revenue, and his and its sad condition was due to 
his altogether Utopian theories of actual administra- 
tion (pp. 315, 330). 

While Penn’s life was being shortened by pessim- 
ism as to his colony, the colony itself was growing 
vigorously. Its prosperity was due, however, not to 
Penn’s own ability, but to his good fortune in secur- 
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ing such deputy governors as Thomas Lloyd and Wil- 
liam Markham, and especially such a helpmeet as 
Hannah Callowhill. Fortunately, our author thinks, 
Hannah was only in the business sense a Quakeress, 
and she proceeded to dominate her more Quakerlike 
husband. She saw that Penn “ needed the guidance 
of her firm will and strong, clear mind,” for she 
“knew that no matter what the urgency of his busi- 
ness might be, he was at any moment likely to be di- 
verted from it and persuaded to make a missionary 
tour whenever two or three itinerant and impecuni- 
ous Quaker preachers could get hold of him” 
(p. 256). This was especially the case in England; 
but as regards Pennsylvania also, our author’s con- 
clusion is that “on the whole, Hannah Penn’s ad- 
ministration, from 1712 to 1727, was far more prac- 
tical and successful than that of William Penn from 
1681 to 1712 ” (p. 342). 

Just as Penn’s small modicum of success in gov- 
erning his colony was due chiefly to others, so “ the 
greatest mistake he made in his whole career was the 
personal fight he waged against David Lloyd”; al- 
though, or rather because, David Lloyd “ was the 
most colossal hypocrite in the province,” Penn should 
have made use of his bossism for his own good and 
the colony’s, instead of making it “ an element of dis- 
cord and an instrument of disorder ” (p. 264). 

Although Penn thus weakly failed to make use of 
David Lloyd’s “ bossism,”’ it was not because of any 
aversion to “ bossism ” per se. “ In fact, the bossism 
instituted by Penn in the first popular or representa- 
tive assembly of Pennsylvania [by inducing it to pass 
his “ Great Law ” without material amendment] is 
the sole relic of his régime that survives with full 
vigor and effect ” (p. 146). 

When we come to Penn’s dealings with the Indians 
we are ¢urprised that Buell does not repeat the fa- 
miliar explanation of the New England historians as 
to his success, for it would seem to lend itself admir- 
ably to his satire; but a desire for novelty demands 
that he should supply another explanation, and he 
supplies it. He will not even defend the New Eng- 
land method of dealing with the Indians, but accepts 
it in its worst aspect in order to compare Penn’s 
method with it and show that both were equally bad. 
“The fighting Puritans adopted the Cromwellian 
method. . They extinguished the Indian title by 
the simple, sure and irreversible expedient of extin- 
guishing the Indian. The peaceful Quakers . 
availed themselves of the Indians’ inexperience in the 
real estate business. They accomplished by means 
of a few economical looking-glasses and cheap beads 
what the Puritans wrought out with powder and 
ball.” There is a great, apparent contrast between 
“the redoubtable Captain Myles Standish, with reso- 
lution graven upon his grim visage, striding, armed 
cap-a-pie, in the direction of Wessagussett, and the 
pacific Penn, his placid features all aglow with ‘a 
smile that was childlike and bland,’ and his hands full 
of economical presents, setting out for Shacka- 
maxon ”’; but “ in the long run the fate of the Indian 
was the same. Asa race or as a people in perpetuity 
it made little difference to the Indian whether he 
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succumbed to Puritan bullets or Quaker blandish- 
ments ” (pp. 140-6). 

By such arguments as this does Buell resolve one 
of the brightest jewels in Penn’s crown of statesman- 
ship into ‘base carbon. Not humanity, still less 
Christianity in Penn’s Quakerism, but merely “ 
convenient co-operation of the spiritual with the tiie 
poral, of religion with an eye to business ” (p. 161), 
was the mainspring of his dealings with the Indians. 

II. Penn’s Honesty.—Not only are the readers of 
this book left with the impression that Penn’s states- 
manship was a failure and worse, but they carry away 
with them also uncomfortable doubts as to his per- 
sonal honesty. For, although the author, in his clos- 
ing sentence, asserts that he is “ confident all will 
agree that William Penn, in every aspect of charac- 
ter and in every relation of life was a good man,” yet 
he has so interpreted the facts which he claims to 
have “ deploved before the reader” that his asser- 
tion on the last page seems wholly unjustified by the 
363 pages which precede it. 

For example, Buell states that in Penn’s letters to 
the Duke of York and Lord Baltimore, the pronouns 
“thou,” “thee” and “thy,” gave place to “he,” 
“him ” and “ his,” and that in a letter to the Earl of 
Orrery they gave place to “ you” and “ your ”’; he 
then says: “ By this means Penn evaded the law of 
George Fox’s ‘ second commandment’ to ‘ thee and 
thou all men and women without any respect to rich 
or poor, great or small!’” And further, “ This 
might lead to the inference that, though in ordinarv 
circumstances regulating his daily walk and conver- 
sation by George Fox’s special decalogue, he could 
talk and write like the rest of the Christian world 
whenever it was necessary, particularly if he hap- 
pened to want something very much ” (pp. 168-9). 

Again, of Penn’s letter to the Duke of York, Buell 
says that it was “ adroitly—and, as it proved, suc- 
cessfullv—framed, to make the Duke believe that 
Lord Baltimore had ridiculed the Duke’s pretensions 
in conveying the territory, and now defied his author- 
ity and influence ”; and his comment is: “ Whether 
it suggests anything like ‘ crooking the pregnant 
hinges of the knee,’ ete., we leave our readers to de- 
cide. But neither Macchiavelli nor Talleyrand need 
have been ashamed of it as his own ” (p. 168). 

In his frequent mention of Penn’s attitude to- 
wards defensive warfare, Buell leaves a particularly 
unpleasant impression on the minds of his readers: 
“ Markham found that Penn himself, while not 
quite daring to disobey the commandment of George 
Fox, was willing to let the question of defense be 
settled affirmatively, provided some one else would 
shoulder the sin of it ” (p. 242). “ Throughout this 
discussion Penn refused to take any responsibility 
upon himself. He insisted that the King’s let- 
ter was sufficient, and declined to express views of 
his own on the subject of armament and defense. 
This was, of course, evasion or ‘ dodging,’ pure and 
simple. He did not dare to openly oppose the King. 
He shrank also from violating George Fox’s fourth 
commandment. In this dilemma Penn adopted the 
ostrich policy. He may have saved his face with the 
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Quakers by this feat, but he did not fool the King. | 
It was this which caused the King, as soon as he | 
heard of Penn’s evasive behavior, to begin operations 
in Parliament for permanent transfer of Pennsyl- 
vania to the Crown. The fact was, though not known 
in the colony at the time, that Penn failed to keep a 
personal promise he had made [to promote defensive 
measures] as a condition on which the Proprietary 
was restored to him in 1694. . Fortunately for 
Penn the existence of this document [recording his 
promise] was not known to the assembly in 1701, 
when he was sparring with them over the King’s let- 
ter and exhausting the arts of diplomacy to shift re- 
sponsibility from his own shoulders to theirs. In 
this transaction Penn appears more discreditably 
than in any other of his career ” (p. 252). Instead of 
detailing all the circumstances in connection with the 
above incidents and showing how they square with 
the straightforward sincerity implied by the closing 
sentences of the book, the author contents himself, in 
one place, with merely asking a question: “ In any 
one else, situated as he was, such silence would have 
been construed to indicate a want of moral courage. 
What was it in William Penn?” (p. 304). And in 
another place, he finds for Penn the following lame 
and insulting excuse: “ It serves to exhibit the grip 
that Fox had fastened upon him, an influence capable 
of making him tread so closely upon the verge of dis- 
simulation as almost to obliterate the line between 
that and dishonesty ” (p. 252). 

Finally, in speaking of Penn’s ousting of David 
Lloyd from ihe Council (pp. 243-4), of his dealings 
with Isaac Norris (pp. 279-80), and of his negotia- 
tions with Queen Anne for the sale of his Proprie- 
tary rights (pp. 314-5), Buell leaves upon his readers’ 
minds a distinct impression of double dealing and 
moral cowardice which mocks at his later statement 
that he “ is confident that all will agree that William 
Penn, in every aspect of character, and in every re- 
lation of life, was a good man.” 

Indeed, as we close the book and ponder over its 
treatment of Penn’s private character, we find it hard 
to resist the conclusion that it is a covert satire, in- 
sidiously undermining the reputation of a man whom, 
in deference to the verdict of competent historians, it 
dares not openly attack; and that the author, like 
Antonius of old, amidst his covert denunciations of 
Brutus, echoes the refrain, “ And yet he was an hon- 
orable man.” 


Two of the worst charges ever made against Wil- 
liam Penn’s private character—that of Governor 
3yrd, of Virginia, and that of Lord Macaulay—are 
related in detail (p. 124-6, 191-6). Of the first, a 
most contemptible slander, Buell says: “ Of course, 
no one now would believe it”; but his only excuse 
for dragging it forth from its forgotten grave to poi- 
lute for a moment the fragrant memory of William 
Penn, is that “the Virginia colonial statesman evi- 
dently believed it!” And then, after making it 
serve as the vehicle of an attack upon members of the 
Church of England, he dismisses it as “ somewhat in- 
teresting, though not true.” 


After relating Macaulay’s charge against Penn 


and the “ blue funk” which its publication created 
throughout “ Quakerdom,” Buell refers to Forster’s 
proof that the charge was false [distinguishing be- 
tween Forster’s “calm research and trenchant sum- 
ming up and the shrill chorus of the Quaker defend- 
ers of Penn ”’], and then he proceeds to express an 
opinion of the circumstance, which is truly remark- 
able from the point of view both of common sense 
and common morality. “ At the worst,” he says, 
“the scandal has always seemed to us a teapot tem- 
pest. Suppose Penn had used his influence at court 
to make the terms easier for the persecuted school 
girls of Taunton! Was that any worse than using 
his influence to ‘ beg off twenty who had been sen- 
tenced by Jeffreys, that he might send them to Penn- 
sylvania’? . WwW hy, or by what process of casuis- 
try, was an amelioration of the blackmail practiced 
by the ‘maids of honor’ upon the hapless Taunton 
school girls an ‘infamous act,’ when the saving of 
fourteen men sentenced to death is universally ap- 
plauded, as it ought to be?” Now, if this be jest, 
it is a sorry one; if it be earnest, it is an earnest, I 
think, of its author’s moral incapacity to deal ade- 
quately with that phase of Penn’s character which 
he considers to have been its weakest and its worst, 
namely, his Quakerism. Wm. IL. Hutt. 


Swarthmore College, April 9th, 1904. 


(To be continued.) 


COLLEGE IDEALISM. 

[An address by J. Russell Hayes read to Swarthmore Col- 
lege students and others, Third month 27th, 1904; preceding 
the meeting for worship. ] 

It is the fashion to-day with some people to dis- 
courage Idealism. I cannot agree with them. We 
need Idealism now if ever,at home,in shop and office, 
in the State. Sorrowful is it to see people of mature 
years who take the pessimist’s view; they cannot have 
been idealists in their youth, cannot have turned 
their faces to the morning with hope. ‘“ He whose 
eyes are steadily fixed on the beautiful, always loves 
and is always young.” What a center of joy and 
good cheer are those persons, gray-haired it may be, 
who have thus loved and thus kept their youthfulness 
ever green ! 

The world is gray and mean and prosy, if we choose 
to see it so. The world is fair and splendid and full 
of great possibilities, if we choose to see it so. Hap- 
pily, we can all see it thus if we keep the heart pure 
and the eye clear. 

The youth of the year is upon us now, bright with 
song and sunshine, beautiful with promise. It is 
typical of the youth of life; save youth can no more 
be without its high-hearted enthusiasm than spring- 
time without blossoms. 

There is happiness in the contemplation of a band 
of true-souled young people; there is inspiration in 
working among those who are still in the morning of 
their days. Think of the possibilities for every one 
of them! They may say, with Matthew Arnold— 


“ The will is free: 
Strong is the soul, and wise, and beautiful; 
The seeds of God-like power are in us still; 
Gods we are, bards, saints, heroes, if we will ! ” 
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of thousands of their brothers and sisters who can 


In the old churches of Christendom to-day they 
keep the lenten season, the period of purification and 
self-discipline. I like to think of the college period 
as such a season of purification and consecration. 

“This holy season, fit to fast and pray, 
Men to devotion ought to be inclynd; ”— 
So wrote the splendid old poet, Spenser, of the Eas- 
tertide. A holy season of devotion and prayer—must 
not the pascal period of life be just that 
noble self-dedication ? 

In no other way should we think of the college 
years. 

It is very easy to be deaf to this fine call of Ideal- 
ism. Frivolity and emptiness press upon us from 
many quarters; it is easy for the student to turn aside 
to the things that glitter, to mistake smartness for in- 
tellect, emotion for deep thought, fine clothes for 
right character. Our elders are perhaps sometimes 
to blame in upholding false standards. They perhaps 
praise an alumnus of the college who receives a big 
salary and makes a show in the world. I have heard 
such held up to admiration more than once. I fear 
we are told too seldom of the far greater number who 
are not rich in worldly goods, but are rich in a quiet 
power of work and usefulness, who make little noise, 
but who bring kindliness and comfort wherever they 
go. ‘‘ He who adds to the beauty of the world is of 
the sons of God,” it has been said. ‘“ He who de- 
stroys or debases beauty is of the darkness, and shall 
have darkness for his reward.” 

“The things of the hand are for the hour, but the 
things of the soul are eternal.” Then why are we 
told almost exclusively of material success, and urged 
to strive for material profits? These necessary things 
are reasonably sure to come with common industry. 
What is needed just now is to teach American youth 
the need for immaterial successes and spiritual 
profits. 


“Not gold nor iron, grain nor ships nor coal 
Can make a nation great that lacks a soul!” 


a season of 


That is what our American colleges should teach 
to chosen youth, if we are to hope for a continuance 
of national honor and reverence. 

Let us foster a new Puritanism among us, we who 
“ speak the tongue that 

“ Shakespeare spake, 
The faith and morals hold that Milton held.” 

A new Puritanism, or culture of Idealism, contains 
the hope of a finer American life to come, seeking 
for the best in the study of religion and art, music 
and letters, science and politics—all the great circle 
of the civilizing and liberating humanities. 

Nowhere is it possible to give oneself so devotedly 
to these noble studies as in the college years. If we 
reckon that but one out of every two hundred of 
American youth is given the privilege of a college 
course, how high becomes the obligation upon each 
of these! They are inhabitants of no mean city— 
these college youth—and triviality and foolishness 
and every form of baseness should be spurned by 
them. Noblesse oblige must be their watchword. They 
are the young patricians of their time, absorbing the 
‘ideals which they are to hold in keeping for the tens 
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never hope to come within the precincts of university 
or college. The world rightly looks to them to lead 
the next generation in the onward march of progress 
and goodness. In this view of the case there must 
surely be a sobering and chastening effect for every 
student of them all. 

The heights missed by us of yesterday, they to- 
morrow shall achieve. 

“They to the disappointed earth shall give 
The lives we meant to live, 
Beautiful, free, and strong; 
The light we almost had 
Shall make them glad; 
The words we waited long 
Shall run in music from their voice and song.” 

The Idealism and new Puritanism for which I 
plead is an attractive thing. It is no pale, bloodless or 
monastic affair, but wholly sane and reasonable and 
winning. The penitential ages have long gone, and 
the student is once again cultivating the sound mind 
and sound body for which the wise old pagans strove. 
The world is waiting for the help of the generous- 
hearted graduates. The world has work for these 
trained, strong young hearts. It has reforms to en- 
trust to them, for it knows that they have dreamed of 
helping in the new charities and modern philanthro- 
pies. College students have lingered over Plato’s 
page and Ruskin’s, all in vain, if they have not be- 
come dreamers and optimists and Utopians, deter- 
mined to show that Idealism is at the heart of any 
righteous progress. 

A wise counsellor, to whose words we have lis- 
tened in this very house, David Starr Jordan, has 
said this: 

“What though all reform seem Utopian—does. 
that absolve you? Unless your soul dwells in Utopia, 
life is not worth the keeping.” 

To a young man seeking Whittier’s advice the poet 
said: “ My lad, if thou wouldst win success join thy- 
self to some noble but unpopular cause.” 

He or she who will follow the ideals of the Quaker 
poet and of President Jordan, carinot do betetr than 
choose some noble character on whose example to 
pattern life and all fine endeavor—the stainless gen- 
tleman, Sir Philip Sidney; the pure philanthropists, 
Shelley or Ruskin or Arnold Toynbee, or one of those 
noble souls, Elizabeth Fry or Frances Willard or 
Alice Freeman Palmer—splendid and godly men and 
women. 

“Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind.” 

My friends, “ Hitch your wagon to a star.” Aim 
high, dream, yearn for noble achievement-——fear- 
lessly stand for Idealism! 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—XI. 
MEETINGS IN NEBRASKA. 

I went to bed in Denver on the night of Third 
month twenty-eighth, and when I awoke in Nebraska 
the mountains had vanished and on either hand were 
level black and brown fields stretching to the horizon, 
broken by clumps and rows of trees planted as wind- 
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breaks; the fields were black where the soil was bare, 
and brown where covered by last year’s grass or stub- 
ble; farm houses appeared at wide intervals and ocea- 
sionally we stopped at a prairie village. Before noon 
I reached the town of Kearney and spent the rest of 
the day very pleasantly with Sarah Holmes (mother 
of Jesse H. Holmes). 

By traveling part of the night and spending part of 
it in a hotel in : Columbus, I was able to reach Monroe 
in time for breakfast next morning. Several families 
belonging to Genoa meeting live in or near this vil- 
lage. The meeting house is between Monroe and 


(Continued on page 251.) 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE EARLY 

CENTURIES. 

FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, No. 15. 
Read Deuteronomy, xvii., 18-20; Isaiah, x., 1-3; Micah, iii., 1-11. 
Consider what ye do: for ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, 

who is with you in the judgment.—l. Corinthians, xix., 6. 

The rapid spread of Christianity during the first 
three centuries is one of the great object lessons of 
the world. It was supported by no worldly power, 
neither wealth, learning, nor authority. It won its 
way solely by its appeal to the higher nature of men. 
But it was inevitable that many were drawn into its 
association who, although feeling the appeal, did not 
at the same time comprehend the demands which the 
new faith made upon their manner of life. Spread- 
ing, as did the church, among all sorts and conditions 
of men, it absorbed ideals and activities altogether 
inconsistent with its own teaching. As it grew in 
numbers it came to tempt the ambitions of those who 
love places of prominence and influence. Persecu- 
tion, which often brought to light simple and heroic 
faithfulness, also served in many cases to bring about 
factional discord and hatred. The tone of Christian- 
ity lowered more and more in spite of many sweet- 
natured representatives of the Christ spirit. This 
fact displays itself in the charges and countercharges 
of heresy already presented in these lessons, in vio- 
lent, unbrotherly judgments, and finally in actual 
warfare with appeal to secular power on the part 
of opposing factions. This is an unlovely chapter in 
the history of the Christian Church, but it is one that 
cannot be ignored. 

Persecution of the Christians continued in spora- 
dic fashion down to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. There was little of it in the west after 307 
A.D. In the east a terrible period of torture and 
blood occurred between 308 and 311, under Galerius 
and his nephew Maximus, who held the imperial 
power in the oriental provinces. In 312 the whole 
empire came under the rule of Constantine and his 
brother-in-law, Licinius, and shortly after the former 
became sole emperor. In 313 was published the 
Edict of Milan, by the two emperors jointly, which 
granted freedom of worship to the Christians; and 
after the defeat of Licinius, in 314, Constantine 
openly avowed himself the patron of the new relig- 
ion. The influence of the Christian faith is made 
manifest by the laws of Constantine, though he did 
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not accept baptism until he was on his dying bed. It 
may be added that his private life shows that he had 
not experienced a new birth into likeness of Christ. 

His laws mark a great advance. Gladiatorial 
shows were prohibited, though the prohibition came 
to be a dead letter in the empire generally for sev- 
eral generations. The more cruel punishments, such 
as crucifixion, were abolished, slavery was discour- 
aged, and immoral Pagan rites were put down. The 
observance of the first day of the week as a religious 
holiday was enforced and a semi-Christian form of 
prayer was required of the soldiers. 

It will be seen in these last measures that the em- 
peror was going beyond mere repression of cruelty 
and injustice. And he did not stop with these sim- 
pler acts of interference by the state in matters of 
private religion. He posed as the special representa- 
tive of the Christians, he whose duty it was to be the 
emperor of all his people. He favored the Christians 
in public office, he endowed churches from public 
revenues, he supported the clergy at the expense of 
the people, and took other means of showing unfair 
favoritism. Moreover, he instituted church courts 
whose decisions were eutensed by state officials; and 
he allowed the clergy to receive bequests and to hold 
lands. Such special privileges were also attached to 
the clerical office that rich men in large numbers se- 
cured “ordination” because of its immunities and ad- 
vantages. He also interfered in matters of church 
policy. In northern Africa a violent quarrel was 
going on as to who should hold the office of bishop of 
Carthage. The faction known as the Donatists, from 
one of their leaders, finally appealed to the emperor, 
who accepted the position of judge and decided 
against Donatus. Moreover, he supported his de- 
cision by force of arms, in which he was assisted by 
the winning party; so we have, about 316, the first 
ease in which the followers of the Prince of Peace 
engaged in mutual slaughter. It was found impossi- 
ble to put down the Donatists by force; they con- 
tinued an important sect in Africa for many years. 

We have already seen that Constantine called to- 
gether and presided over the Council of Niczea, giv- 
ing to its decisions the power of law, with force be- 
hind it for enforcement. The council was “a mag- 
nificent display of worldly power, the first grand ex- 
hibition of what seemed to be the Church triumph- 
ant, but what was really the Church entering upon an 
alliance with the state.” Thus was Christianity Ro- 
manized. Unlike its master, when the powers of this 
world were offered by a prince of the world, the 
Church accepted them—and paid the price: it bowed 
down and worshiped not the Christ power, but the 
world power. 


Topics.—Churech and State, Constantine, Use of 
the Civil Power by the Church. 


References.—Backhouse and Tyler’s “ Fhe Early 
Church,” “ Witnesses for Christ ”; Emerton’s “ In- 
troduction to the Middle Ages.” (A very good book 
for this whole quarter.) Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ”; Milman’s “ History of 
Latin Christianity.” 
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Epitors: LypiaA H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 16, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


SALARIED SERVICE AMONG FRIENDS. 

Iy our branch of Friends there is practical unanim- 
ity in the support of a “ free gospel ministry rest- 
ing upon divine qualification alone.” We do not be- 
lieve in, nor desire a paid ministry for ourselves. In 
the columns of the Iyretiicencer and Young 
Friends’ Review, during the past year, have appeared 
yaried views concerning the desirability of employing 
salaried First-day school teachers in order to obtain 
more skilled service. The general trend of the dis- 
cussion seemed to show such a course to be imprac- 
tical, as well as at variance with the general feeling 
of its unfitness on the part of the majority of the 
membership. We have, however, come to realize 
that to become an active and striving portion of the 
church militant many of our members must devote 
much time, thought and intelligently-directed energy 
toward the advancement of the interests 
around us, and in perpetuating and strengthening 
our faith as it descends to our children. We feel no 
objection to paying workers in our missions and find 
the best interests of such work served by having at 
the head a steady worker who can direct the efforts 
of those able and willing to help in a small measure. 
Generally speaking, the persons competent and will- 
ing to devote their entire time to this work are so 
cireumstanced as to make financial remuneration a 
necessary condition of taking up the work. Further 
extension of this idea may bring us to salaried officers 
who will give their entire time and best thought to 
such work as organizing isolated members into meet- 
ings, addressing such meetings as the Best Interests 


human 


Committees are holding as way opens, and working 
to promote an extension of such influences as we be- 
lieve are helpful to society at large. On our General 
Conference School Committees and 
others we have many men and women of ability, in- 


Committees, 


fluence, and consecrated devotion, who give freely of 
all that they have to contribute, without money and 


svithout price. We would not discount the value of 
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their service nor be willing to encourage any measure 
which would lessen the volume of this free will offer- 
ing. But experience has proved that the busy men 
and women upon whom the responsibility falls can- 
not take time from their other necessary business in- 
terests to work effectively the many fields of human 
endeavor and society interest which await them. It 
is possible that could some members be financially 
compensated in sufficient measure to relieve the 
necessity of the pressure of other means of livelihood 
that the effectiveness of the work of the Committee 
for the Promotion of Friends’ Interests could be in- 
creased and its influence extended. 

The General Conference has already seen the wis- 
dom of sometimes employing skilled instruction for 
First-day school workers, and the problem of better 
First-day school teaching may sometime reach a so- 
lution by the employment of suitable and properly- 
equipped Friends to hold local First-day school 
conferences -with teachers and _ to the 

individual First-day schools in a 
lessons upon the material to be 
the method of .presenting it. Such 
skilled assistance would be attainable 
only by compensating some one for the time and 
labor of preparation and service. 


meet 
teachers of 
series of 
used and 


regular 


This seems a pos- 
sible means of helping to fit the voluntary First-day 
school laborers more adequately for their responsi- 
Let us 
hold fast to our testimony as to the freedom of the 
gospel message and the proper qualification of our 
ministry, but without prejudice view the possibilities 
of wider service to mankind which financial recom- 
pense to workers might open to us. 


ble work than any agency we now employ. 


Tue article in our issue of last week on George 
Fox for the Present Day was written by our friend 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York. Through an over- 
sight his name was omitted. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Two important gatherings of scientists have been 
meeting in Philadelphia last week and this. The 
Academy of Political and Social Science had for the 
general subject of its eighth annual meeting “ The 
Government in Its Relation to Industry.” The par- 
ticular subjects of the different sessions were “ Gov- 
ernment Regulation of Banks and Trusts,” “ Exten- 
sion of Domestic and Foreign Trade,” “ The Immi- 
gration Problem,” “ Federal Anti-Trust Legisla- 
tion.” 

The venerable American Philosophical Society, 
now one hundred and sixty-one years old, the mother 
of American scientific societies, is holding its general 
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meeting in the historic Philosophical Hall on South 
Fifth Street. The Society is devoted to “ philoso- 
phy ” in the comprehensive sense in which the term 
was used in the eighteenth century. The range of 
subjects is a wide one, and the speakers are distin- 
guished specialists in widely separated departments 
of knowledge. 

The seventy-fourth anniversary of the founding of 
the Mormon Church was marked on the sixth by the 
ending of the annual conference. The speakers dwelt 
on the prosperity and growth of the Church, now 
claiming 400,000 followers, with missions in every 
country in the world. Ten thousand people partici- 
pated in the usual ceremony of sustaining the leaders 
of the Church by the raising of hands in open meet- 
ing. 

A notable feature of the closing session was the 
official declaration by President Joseph F. Smith on 
the subject of polygamy. The statement follows: 

‘Inasmuch as there are numerous reports in circu- 
lation that plural marriages have been entered into, 
contrary to the official declaration of President 
Woodruff, of September 26th, 1890, commonly 
ealled the manifesto, which was issued by President 
Woodruff and adopted by the Church at its general 
conference, Oct. 6th, 1890, which forbids any mar- 
riage violative of the land, I, Joseph F. Smith, Pres- 
ident of the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter 
Day Saints, hereby affirm and declare that no such 
marriages have been solemnized with the sanction, 
consent or knowledge of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, and, 

“T hereby announce that all such marriages are 
prohibited, and if any officer or member of the 
Church shall assume to solemnize or enter into any 
such marriage he will be deemed in transgression 
against the Church, and will be liable to be dealt 
with according to the rules and regulations thereof 
and excommunicated therefrom.” 


The Anglo-French colonial treaty, just signed, is 
regarded as being of the highest importance in its 


agreement as to territorial influence. While the 
treaty makes no specific reference to any protector- 
ates, it is now recognized that between the lines the 
treaty means the establishment of a French protec- 
torate over Morocco, similar to the present protec- 
torate of France over Tunis, and that it makes per- 
manent the British protectorate over Egypt. Thus, 
the effect of the treaty is to transform the entire po- 
litical geography of Northern Africa, with Great 
Britain dominating the eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean and France the western shores. In 
Newfoundland, France foregoes exclusive fishing 
rights on the French shore, though retaining her 
right to fish, thus settling a dispute of some 200 years’ 
standing. Differences in reference to colonies in 
Siam, in the New Hebrides and in Madagascar were 
also adjusted. 

Millions upon millions of dollars annually lost to 
the people of the State of New York through pre- 


ventable diseases is the keynote of the annual report 
of State Health Commissioner Lewis to the Gover- 
nor, made public on the tenth. 

“If the monetary value of a human life is as- 
sumed to be $5,000,” says Dr. Lewis, “‘ the deaths 
from only five of the preventable diseases during 
1903 in this State represent a loss of $94,960,000. 
These figures seem appalling, and yet millions upon 
millions can properly be added to this sum, in loss of 
wages, expense of the care of the sick and many 
other expenses incidental to the management of these 
epidemic and infectious diseases.” 

The Commissioner shows that there was ample op- 
portunity and abundant authority to meet conditions, 
but absurdly insufficient appropriations with which 
to perform the necessary work, for which he believes 
$1,000,000 a year could be used with great advan- 
tage to the people of the State. 

An offer of $50,000 has been made by James 
Stokes, of New York city, to the Society for Moral 
Improvement of Young Men in St. Petersburg. One 
of the conditions named is that $100,000 more be 
raised in Russia for the building. There is little 
doubt but that this will be done, as many of the lead- 
ing men of Russia are backing the organization. The 
head of the society is Prince Oldenbourg, who is 
closely related to the Czar. Prince Hilkoff, minister 
of the Russian railroads, is a deeply interested mem- 
ber, and proposes to organize railroad associations 
at the division points on the Russian railways. The 
chamber of commerce and banking institutions of St. 
Petersburg subscribe liberally each vear to the asso- 
ciation’s support. James Stokes took the initiative in 
establishing this association at St. Petersburg in 
1897. 


The Postal Progress League is sending an appeal 
to the business associations of the country inviting 
them to urge the President and Postmaster-General 
to offer reciprocal postal conventions to the countries 
of Europe similar to our conventions with Mexico 
and with Canada. At present the letter rate from the 
United States to all Europe, South America and 
Japan is five cents per half ounce. The rate to Mex- 
ico, Canada, China, the Philippines, Cuba and certain 
other countries is two cents per ounce. Much greater 
differences exist with respect to the rates on maga- 
zines, newspapers and all printed matter. The 
League argues that it costs no more to send mail to 
Europe than to China. It is probable that our trade 
in South America would be assisted by lower postal 
rates. 

Notwithstanding protests by many civic bodies, the 
Assembly of New York passed the bill for the estab- 
lishment of municipal boys’ clubs in New York city. 
It was argued that such clubs were a matter for pri- 
vate charity and enterprise, and that until more 
school accommodations are provided there should be 
no thought of spending money for clubs. It was also 
urged that the city has made no study of the subject, 
as have the settlements, and the clubs would not be 
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run in an efficient and thoroughly satisfactory way. 
The Legislature, however, decides that New York city 
shall have boys’ clubs at city expense and under city 
management. 

Turkey and Bulgaria have succeeded in coming to 
an agreement. The convention, signed at Constanti- 
nople on the eighth, provides for amnesty to all Bul- 
garians compromised in the Macedonian rising of 
1903, excepting guilty of using dyna- 
mite; the repatriation of refugees, the removal of 
frontier restriction on Bulgarian trade and travel, 
and the application of the Austro-Hungarian reform 
scheme to Macedonia. Bulgaria undertakes to sup- 
press revolutionary movements in her territory, and 
to prevent the smuggling of arms and explosives 
across the frontier. 


persons 


Delegates from several of the bodies of Lutherans 
held a three days’ session in Pittsburg last week. The 
subject before the Conference was that of a possible 
basis for union of Lutherans. In 1860 all Lutherans 
of the United States were united in one General 
Synod. Now they are divided into five separate 
While good feeling reigned during all the 
discussion, it was the opinion of many that unity of 
action may be feasible, but organic unity is far off. 
The rules of the conference prohibited any vote or 
action on the question. 


be dies. 


The Census Bureau, in a preliminary report on 
irrigation in New Mexico in 1902, shows 254,945 
acres irrigated from all The number of 
farms represented was 9,285, and the average cost 
per irrigated acre $16.87 


sources. 


The 1,246 irrigation sys- 
tems cost initially for main canals and ditches and 
the necessary head gates, reservoirs, dams, pumping 
plants, ete., $4,301,915. Since 1899 the irrigated 
area has increased 51,052 aeres, or 25 per cent., while 
the increase during 1890-92 was over 122 per cent. 
Minister Tittoni, of Italy, and Count 
Goluchowski, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister, at a meeting at Abbazia, on the ninth, sueceed- 
ed in completing all the points, even to the smallest 
detail, of a thorough Austro-Italian accord regarding 
the Balkans, and also in agreeing upon a method of 
solution of several questions which may arise between 
them, thus strengthening the triple alliance and add- 
ing a new co-efficient of European peace. 


Foreign 


King Edward’s visit to Copenhagen, according to 
the correspondent of the Daily Mail at that capital, 
has resulted in the beginning of negotiations for a 
new treaty between Great Britain, Denmark and 
Russia, replacing the conventions with Denmark con- 
eluded by the late Emperor, Alexander TTI. 

According to caleulations made from data found 
among the documents of former German Minister of 
Finance Miguel, the investments of the Jesuits in Ev- 
“rope aggregate $4,000,000,000 in value. Much of 


this is invested in German Government bonds and in- 
dustrial establishments. An immense amount of 
stock is said to be owned by the order in the Berliner 
Lokal Anzeiger, one of the most profitable newspa- 
pers in Europe. 

Negotiations, which it is expected will be lengthy, 
are now proceeding among France, Russia and Eng- 
land for the settlement of outstanding difficulties be- 
tween England and Russia in a spirit similar to that 
of the recent Anglo-French treaty. 

At an estimated cost of $5,000,000, Utah Lake is 
to be converted into a reservoir for irrigation pur- 
poses. It is estimated that 1,000,000 acres will be 
irrigated, adding $30,000,000 to the land valuation 
of the State. 

Foreign Minister Deleasse and the Chevalier De 
Steurs, the Minister of the Netherlands, signed an 
arbitration treaty on the 6th, identical with the 
Franco-British, Franco-Italian and Franco-Spanish 
treaties. 

The State Council of Switzerland has unanimous- 
ly passed a bill making the glorification of Anarchist 
crimes punishable by imprisonment. 

Negotiations for an arbitration treaty between 
Italy and Peru have been begun. 


BIRTHS. 
CARPENTER.—At Mamaroneck, N. Y., Fourth month 2d, 


1904, to Richard E. and Florence Hawxhurst 
daughter, who is named Margaret. 


CLEMMER.—At Norristown, Pa., Third month llth, 1904, 
to George H. and Frances E. C. Clemmer, a daughter, who is 
named Josephine Conrad Clemmer. 

JONES.—Near Vincentown, N. J., Third month 29th, to D. 


Budd and Frances C. Jones, a son, who is named William 
Henry Jones. . 


KIRK.—At Manoa, Pa., Second month 19th, 1904, to William 
B. and Martha B. Kirk, a son, who is named Garrett Kirk. 


Carpenter, a 


MARRIAGES. 


BORTON—WARE.—Fourth month 5th, 1904, in the presence 
of the Mayor of Woodbury, N. J., William Borton, son of Joel 
and Mary E. Borton, and Lydia Allen Ware, all of Woods- 
town, N. J. 

RIDGWAY—COLSON.—In Camden, N. J., in the presence 
of Mayor Nowry, by Friends’ ceremony, on Third month 30th, 
1904, Edmund T. Ridgway and Lydia H., daughter of William 
M. and Margaret Colson, all of Mullica Hill, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BROOKS.—At his home in Jeffersonville, Ind., Fourth month 
4th, 1904, William, only son of Isaac and Ida Brooks, and 
grandson of the late Charles and Elizabeth S. Brooks, of pneu- 
monia, aged nearly 17 years. He was a bright, intelligent boy, 
and was loved by all who knew him. Interment at Friends 
Burying Ground at Highland, Ind. 

BUNTING.—On Fourth month 6th, 1904, John Bunting, in 
his 65th year. He was the son of Jesse and Lucy Bunting, of 
Darby, Pa. Coming from a long line of Quaker ancestry, he 
was deeply imbued with and dearly loved the principles of 
Friends. 

He had a rich and well-stored mind, a deep spiritual nature, 
with a poetic temperament. When only 19 years of age, and 
three years after the dJeath of John Jackson, he wrote a poem 
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on “Sharon.” The following selections will show the touch- 
ing beauty and high spirituality. After describing the place 
with the living presence of John Jackson, the poet says: 


“Spirit of musing, sleep! It is not like! 

The Golden Star has sought the Western hills; 

Its ray has waned and vanished, hence not like 
Is all the lovely scene. Even daylight fills 

The boughs with gloomy shadows. Dark they fall, 
And darker grow, as the Star farther sweeps 

From the low vision. Midnight wraps us all 
In her black mantle, and we feel the tears she weeps. 


“But round us all the set star’s glory clings; 

We catch the rays and wear them round our hearts. 
Faith over all a softer sorrow flings; 

We do not weep, though the fair star departs, 
For in another, stranger world than this 

Its peaceful light, no longer wandering, falls 
Brightly and softly o’er those worlds of bliss, 

And quivers on the vast golden, celestial walls. 


“When shall we join him? When behold and where, 
The world which our loved star wraps in his light? 
O time moves on too slowly—Time and Care. 
The hours seem passing with such laggard flight, 
For memory never sleeps; it clings to him, 
However slowly and long these years may move. 
The memory of the just will not grow dim. 
We never can forget the beings that. we love. 


“We feel that he is with us, while we move 

Along the spring and winter path of years, 

And he is watching us with eyes of love, 
And washing out our frailties with his tears. 

We were his friends, we cre his children now, 
Since death, far more than death has set him free, 

And a more glorious life has crowned his brow 
With lovelier chaplets, flowers of immortality. 


John Bunting had great versatility of talent, being a fine 


musical critic for several papers, and an able prose writer. He 
was a contributor to Harpers’ Magazine and other periodicals. 
His ideal of friendship was lofty and always helpful to those 
who were near enough to see and touch the nobleness of his 
fine nature. 

In his remarkable memory he had stored his treasures that 
the world knew not, and hundreds of his written pages are of 
the finest type of literary ability. M. S$. 

Aiken, 8. C., Fourth mo. 8, 1904. 


CARPENTER.—At her home in Rochester, N. Y., Third 
month 18th, 1904, Anna H., wife of Edmund M. Carpenter, and 
granddaughter of the late David Halstead, of Dutchess County, 
N. Y., in her 72d year. She was a lifelong member of the So- 
ciey of Friends. For many years an invalid, she had set her 
house in order, and was cheerfully awaiting the summons. 

DARE.—In Camden, N. J., on the 27th of Third month, 1904, 
William Dare, after many years of invalidism, ending in a 
short season of acute suffering, which was borne with great 
patience and gentleness of spirit. For many years the IN- 
TELLIGENCER was a weekly visitor, from whose pages were 

athered such help and hope as fully convinced this Friend of 
Fie sufficiency of Friends’ principles as a rule of life, and a 
preparation for that which is to come. He is survived by his 
wife, Anna E. Dare, who is a member with us, and one son; 
also two grandchildren. 


JESSUP.—At New Prague, Minn., Benjamin H. Jessup, in 
his 65th year; funeral services were held in Friends’ Meeting 
House, Moorestown, N. J., Fourth month Ist, 1904; interment 
at Westfield. 

MINAH.—At Germantown, Pa., on the morning of Third 
month 4th, 1904, Anna U. Minah, wife of the late James 
Minah, in her 67th year. A member of Germantown Meeting. 
She was a devoted mother and a true Friend. 

MOORE.—At St. Louis, Mo., on Third month 4th, 1904, 
Richard Mott Moore, born First month 30th, 1820, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., son of Dr. John Moore and Catharine Moore. 

ROBINSON.—In Salem, N. J., Fourth month 2d, 1904, Mary, 
widow of Smith Robinson, in the 76th year of her age; a val- 
ued member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At Jenkintown, Pa., Third month 
15th, 1904, Edwin Satterthwaite, in the 86th year of his age. 
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TAYLOR.—At the home of her son-in-law, Harry Y. Pickering, 
Yardley, Pa., on Second-day, Fourth month 4th, 1904, Rebecca 
L., widow of the late Jacob H. Taylor, in her 8lst year. The 
funeral services were held in the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Trenton, N. J., on Fifth-day, Fourth Month 7th, 1904. Inter- 
ment at Riverview Cemetery. 

WILLIAMS.—On Fourth month 2d, 1904, at her late home, 
Ocean Port, N. J., Frances J. Newlin, wife of Thomas T. Wil- 
liams, in her 8lst year. A member and minister of Shrewsbury 
Monthly Meeting; interment at Fairhill, Philadelphia. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 

ANNA W. NEWLIN. 


NOTES. 


The Junior Conference, at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 
9.45 a.m., will be addressed next First-day by William W. 
Birdsall. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Board- 
ing Home invites the members of the Quarterly Meeting and 
other interested Friends to visit the Home Seventh-day after- 
noon, the 23d instant, from 2 to 5 p.m., when the building will 
be open for inspection. 

The Home is located at the northwest corner of Greene 
Street and Washingtor Lane, Germantown, and may be con- 
veniently reached by the Pennsylvania Railroad from Broad 
Street Station for Tulpohocken Station, or by the Eighth or 
Thirteenth Streets trolleys for Germantown, getting off at 
Washington Lane. JAROLINE S. Jackson, Clerk. 


The following committee will be glad to help any Friends 
needing aid in securing homes for the week of the approaching 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Friends in the city having ac- 
commodations should notify the committee: Clarkson Fogg, 
1114 Mt. Vernon Street; John Comly, corner Fifteenth and 
Race Streets; Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce Street; Rebecca 
B. Comly, 1529 Centennial Avenue; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 
North Eighteenth Street; Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall 
Street. 


The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends will meet in the Meeting House, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 30th, 1904, at 1.30 o’clock p.m. The sub-committees will 
meet as follows: The Indian, in Room No. 5, at 10.30 a.m.; 
Peace and Arbitration, in Room 3, at 10 a.m.; Colored People, 
in Race Street Meeting House, at 9.30 a.m.; Improper Publica- 
tions, in Room No. 4, at 10 a.m.; Purity, in Room No. 2, at 
9 a.m.; Women and Children, in Race Street Parlor, at 12.15 
p-m.; Equal Rights for Women, in Room No. 6, at 10.45 a.m.; 
Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, at 11 a.m.; Educa- 
tional and Publication Committee, in Room No. 1, at 9.30 a.m.; 
Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, at 10.30 a.m. 


The Literature Section of Philadelphia Young Friends Asso- 
ciatiors will hold the third of its series of special meetings 
next Second-day, the 18th, at 8 p.m. The literary exercises will 
consist of sketches of early Friends’ history by several Friends. 
There will be some recitations, and these will be followed by 
an hour devoted to music and social mingling. These meetings 
are held for the present the third Second-day of each month. 
Their chief object is to bring together especially the younger 
Friends, to give them an opportunity to get acquainted with 
one another and with the literature of Friends. The meetings 
have been well attended, and among those present have been 
a considerable number who have not been much identified with 
the interests of Friends. A particularly pleasant feature of the 
meetings has been the attendance of older Friends. Their 
presence and help is earnestly solicited by those having the care 
of these meetings. 7 


The war in South Africa might easily have been avoided if 
the British preachers had been faithful to their mission. The 
same might as truthfully be said of other wars, of other coun- 
tries.—Advocate of Peace. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


In the Bible there are 31,173 verses. In a seven-years’ 
course only four or five thousand verses could be studied, but 
the lessons in the International Course are chosen, so as sub- 
stantially to go over the entire Bible. In the course from 
1875 to 1879 selections were made from 54 out of the 66 books. 
In that from 1880 to 1886 selections were made out of 44 
books. 

The committee at present charged with the selection of the 
lessons represents ten denominations. Fifteen years ago I 
took great delight in the study of this series, as treated by Dr. 
Pullman, in the Universalist Leader, and a few weeks ago, in 
looking over some religious weeklies at the Cooper Union, | 
found the Universalist Leader still marching, under the banner 
of the International Lessons. In the current course, 1900 to 
1905, the committee decided to give chief prominence to biogra- 
phy. For those who wish it, there is, beside the adult, a be- 
ginners’ course, comprising separate and distinct passages of 
scripture. 

These International Lessons are the center of the world’s 
thought, and great Biblical scholars have given their best 
thinking to the exposition of Bible truths for popular use. 
Commentaries are found in few families, but these current ex- 
positions by the best minds, have gone into every home where 
2 teacher or a scholar is to be found. In the widespread use 
of these lessons travelers have been enormously benefited, 
since under this system they can know what will be the lesson 
for study wherever the Sabbath overtakes them. 

(With acknowledgments to the American Sunday School 
Union. ) RosBert M. STRATTON. 


ENGLISH RECORDS OF AMERICAN FRIENDLY FAMILIES. 


The region in and around Philadelphia may be termed the 
center of Quaker colonization in America, covering the period 
from 1675 to 1725. The descendants of these people, now 
numbering millions, are interested in knowing all that can be 
ascertained in regard to their ancestors, whose persecutions 
as members of a religious sect and whose trials as settlers in 
a new country were influential in molding the character which 
they transmitted to their posterity. 

Having been engaged in genealogical work for more than 
forty years, during which I have examined the records of near- 
ly all the Friends’ Meetings in this region, it has long been 
my desire to visit the mother country and there obtain copies 
of such records of births, deaths and marriages of the families 
of these early settlers in Pennsylvania and vicinity as have 
been preserved in the place of their nativity, and to supple- 
ment this with such other interesting facts as may possibly be 
obtained from the voluminous archives of the Society of 
Friends there. 

The expenses incident to such an undertaking have hitherto 
prevented the attempt, but having recently received some 
offers of liberal contributions for that purpose I am now en- 
couraged to present the subject to the consideration of a wider 
circle of interested persons. What has been done by Henry 
F. Waters for the early settlers of New England I hope in a 
measure to accomplish for the Quaker colonists of the Middle 
States, with whose history on this side I am probably more 
familiar than any other person. The field proposed is well 
defined and reasonably possible of being covered. 

The information thus collected will be placed among the 
treasures of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, at the 
Historical Rooms in Philadelphia, in a series of well-bound and 
indexed volumes; and as those who make it possible to accom- 
plish such an undertaking by contributing of their means are 
equally entitled to credit with those who do the work, it is 
proposed that the title pages of these volumes shall show to 
whose generosity the seeker after genealogical lore is indebted 
for such a storehouse of facts; together with a statement of 
the amount contributed and the necessary expenses incurred. 

I will be pleased to hear at an early day from any reader of 
this letter to whom the subject may appeal. To carry out this 
plan fully may require two or three years, but it is desirable 
to make arrangements in advance of going. 

GILBERT COPE, 

Member of Historical and Genealogical Societies of Penna. 

West Chester, Pa., Second month 21st, 1904. 


The above proposition of Gilbert Cope to copy from the 
Friends’ records in England such information as should be of 
interest to their descendants in America we consider of great 
and important historical value to genealogists. The collection 
when made will be placed among the archives of this Society, 
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where all can avail themselves of such research as they desire 
to make. Knowing Gilbert Cope to be most competent to per- 
form the work proposed we heartily endorse the plan and 
recommend it to your consideration. 

By order of the Board.of Directors, 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 
Recording Secretary. 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust St. 
Philadelphia, March 23d, 1904. 


THE WORK AT FORT VALLEY. 
Editor of THE INTELLIGENCER: 

Permit me to say a word about the South and the Fort 
Valley School. 

In the North, where there are few colored people in compar- 
ison with the white population, and where colleges, high 
schools, private schools, Y. M. C. A.’s and academies dot almost 
every street in cities, and every hilltop in towns, villages and 
settlements, and education is free to all, it is not easy to pic- 
ture in the mind’s eye a section of country where the negroes 
outnumber the whites three to one and seventy-five per cent. of 
the former classed as “ illiterates,” without schools or means to 
establish and support them. Fort Valley is in a section where 
there are no schools save the commonly-called public schools, 
which do very little for the negro people. These schools are 
operated by unprepared or poorly-prepared teachers, who keep 
them going two months in the spring and two months in the 
fall, with four intervening months “Closed” to everything 
that partakes of the nature of school. Usually there is no one 
in the home who can teach the younger ones during these in- 
tervals between “ sessions,” and to these there are two months 
of learning and four months of forgetting; again two months 
of learning and again four months of forgetting, until they 
have reached the age that terminates their further admission 
into these schools, and compels them to scratch for a living. 
All this time the pupils have acquired no real knowledge of 
books, and have mastered no trades. They thus go out into 
the world unfitted for employment in the most menial capacity. 
Unless, finally, a large proportion of these people can have the 
“good luck” to drop into a good industrial training school, 
where they can be taught a few fundamental principles upon 
which decent living is based, and are able to master some trade 
or profession, so that they can minister to their necessary and 
legitimate wants, it is not unnatural for crime to steal in be- 
tween what they are and what they should be and close the 
door of hope to them forever. I say it is not easy for people 
living in the North to understand and appreciate these condi- 
tions which sum up the South’s greatest burden. 

The relation of master and slave is no more, and the South- 
ern white man expects the negro to take care of himself. He 
must have his schools, his churches and his business establish- 
ments all to himself. Outside of the “ Yankees ” and “ Friends,” 
who are tolerated to teach in certain communities, the negro 
people must accept their own teachers, good or bad. They 
aust set up their own ideals, aims and affections. The few 
must sacrifice and patiently toil for the salvation of the many. 
A tremendous load for the few who are yet young in the cause 
of leadership! 

In view of these conditions in sections of the “ black belt,” 
where people are shiftless because they are ignorant, and poor 
because they are helpless, there should be established and sup- 
ported a good school for instruction in the common branches 
and trades. A good industrial school in a densely-populited 
community of colored people often contributes more toward 
bringing about peace and harmony between the races and more 
toward downright honesty and practical Christianity than is 
possible to be done by many of our churches, societies and 
political organizations combined. In recognition of this power 
of industrial training the Fort Valley High Industrial School 
was established. It is in the “black belt” and is the only 
school in the town of Fort Valley where there are in the 
neighborhood of one thousand colored children between the 
ages of six and eighteen. It is the only industrial school in that 
section, which embraces many miles. It is the only industrial 
school between Atlanta and Savannah, a distance of more 
than three hundred miles. The good work of this school is ree- 
ognized and approved by the white people of Georgia, and it 
receives a small, indirect appropriation from the State, which 
in past years has varied from $1000 to $1500. This year, how- 
ever, it was less than $500. It is our hope and belief that an- 
other year the appropriation of the State will be much larger 
than any previous year. 

About two years ago the largest building of the school was 
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totally destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of nearly $5000, out- 
side of the insurance. Since that time it has been a hard strug- 
gle to replace this building and meet other nécessary and le- 
gitimate expenses of the school. A brick building is now being 
erected, replacing the lost one, and is being erected entirely by 
student labor. It might be well to say here that this has been 
true of the other four buildings belonging to the school. The 
money necessary to erect the first building was raised for the 
most part among the colored people. Fairs and church suppers 
were held, chickens and eggs were donated by the students 
from their parents. These were sold in the market and the 
money turned over to the school’s treasurer. So much of the 
cost of this building was met by this means that it is often 
referred to as “a chicken and egg building.” While erecting 
these buildings, many boys have mastered carpentry, brick- 
masonry, plastering and painting. 

A few years ago a “Friend” in Philadelphia contributed a 
generous sum toward the current expenses of the school, and 
has followed this contribution with others, more or less large, 
which have greatly aided in equipping and sustaining the plant. 
The trustees and friends of the school are greatly indebted to 
this Friend for thus so remembering us. Another subscriber 
to the school, to whom we are very greatly indebted, is Mr. 
George Foster Peabody, who by birth is a Georgian. Mr. Pea- 
body has recently contributed a model school building called 
the “Booker Washington Training School.” The interest 
which was manifested by the Philadelphia Friend year after 
year went a long way in interesting Mr. Peabody to give. The 
latter is now a trustee of the school. 

The object of this letter is to inform those who have faith 
in the industrial possibility of the negroes of the South of the 
financial condition of the school, and earnestly appeal to them 
for assistance for the present year’s work. Our expenses for 
the present year have been very large, and we have not been 
able to meet them as they have come up. It looks very much 
sometimes as though the school will have to close before fin- 
ishing the present session, which usually ends the middle of 
June. Our two great needs are, first, $2500 to put a roof on the 
new brick building, so as to have it ready for our summer 
school; second, about $4000 for current expenses. It would 
be too bad to take a backward step. We cannot afford to 
close down before ending the year, and I therefore hope that 
friends may be raised speedily who will come to our rescue. 
The present embarrassment of the school has been brought 
about very largely on account of my illness, which has had a 
duration of nearly three months. The school depends upon me 
to raise the money it needs, and I have usually been able to 
do this, until this year. The trustees will be grateful for any 
sum, however small, sent to the order of H. A. Hunt, principal; 
C. G. Gray, treasurer, or myself as financial agent, Fort Val- 
ley, Ga. 

“Trusting that you may be willing to publish this letter, and 
that it may be the means of lightening Fort Valley’s burden, I 
have the honor to remain, 


Yours most respectfully, JAMES H. TORBERT. 


Fort Valley, Ga., Fourth mo. 4, 1904. 


P. S.—Joseph H. Schenck, M.D., Sixth and Arch Streets, and 
Mr. Theodore A. Lewis, 1500 Market Street, are our Philadel- 
phia trustees, and would be glad to give any further informa- 
tion concerning the school. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Many persons were doubtless startled by the news from 
England that the House of Commons has just voted in favor 
of granting full Parliamentary suffrage to women by an over- 
whelming majority—182 to 68. It is not a great surprise, 
however, to those who have kept track of the steady growth 
of the equal rights movement in Great Britain. 

In 1869 municipal suffrage was granted to the single women 
and widows of England. It apparently proved satisfactory, 
for in 1881 the same right was extended to the women of 
Scotland. In 1898 the women of Ireland, both married and 
single, were empowered to vote for all officers, except members 
of Parliament. 

Each of these successive extensions of the ballot to women 
was made on more liberal terms than the preceding one, so 
that at present women actually have more suffrage in Scot- 
land than in England, and more in Ireland than in Scotland. 

The growth of the movement in the English colonies has 
been even more marked. In Australia and New Zealand, 
women have for many years had the municipal vote. In 1893 
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New Zealand gave them full national suffrage. South Aus- 
tralia extended State suffrage to women in 1895. West Aus- 
tralia in 1900, New South Wales in 1902, and Tasmania in 
1903. In 1902 full national suffrage was granted to all women 
throughout Australia, married or single. Great Britain, there- 
fore, in the action just taken, is only following in the wake 
of her more progressive colonies. Eruet C. AVERY. 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—XI. 
(Continued from page 245.) 


Genoa, being about five miles from the former and 
three from the latter. The house is a neat and com- 
fortable building, erected when the Indians of this 
section were under the care of Friends; the money 
for building it was contributed largely by Eastern 
Friends. The meeting is now very small, there fre- 
quently being no one in attendance on First-day morn- 
ing but Isaiah Lightner, George 8S. Truman and his 
daughter, Hetty Truman. At the close of the meet- 
ing there is a First-day school class taught by Hetty 
Truman, composed of children who are not Friends. 

On Third-day afternoon there was a meeting of a 
dozen of us at the home of Isaiah Lightner. In the 
evening a meeting was held in the Methodist Church 
at Monroe, at which about fifty were present; the at- 
tendance would doubtless have been larger but for a 
birthday surprise party in the village. Messages 
from Isaiah Lightner added to the helpfulness of 
both of these meetings. The next morning four of 
us drove to Genoa to visit a Friend over eighty years 
of age who is an invalid. We found her bearing her 
sufferings patiently and cheerfully, and in the little 
meeting that we held we were drawn very near to 
one another. 

The feeble meeting near Genoa and the executive 
meeting at Lincoln, which are eighty miles apart, 
compose Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting. The mem- 
bers around Lincoln are so scattered that the “y only 
meet once in three months for business, and hold no 
regular meeting for worship; but the Burgess family, 
at College Park, five miles from Lincoln, hold a meet- 
ing in their home every First-day. 

To reach Lincoln I was again obliged to remain in 
Columbus over night. This was a rather pleasant ex- 
perience, for the schools were having a spring vaca- 
tion, and the town was full of wide-awake young 
teachers, mostly ladies, who had come to attend a 
teachers’ association. I remained in the State capital 
only long enough for dinner, and then took the train 
in the rain for Bennett, twelve miles south, where 
two families of Friends live, consisting jointly of 
three adults and five children. We spent a social even- 
ing together, devoting half an hour of. it to religious 
worship. A family living some distance in the coun- 
try would have joined us but for the disagreeable 
weather. 

On first reaching Nebraska I was surprised to find 
no traces of snow or ice and the roads in excellent 
condition, smooth, dry and almost dusty. The winter 
here had been exceptionally fine, with very little rain 
or snow. One day’s steady rainfall wrought quite a 
transformation so far as roads were concerned, and 
the street crossings in Bennett were covered with the 
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blackest, stickiest, slipperiest mud that I ever en- 
countered. The next day was fair, and by the time 
I reached Lincoln again the streets were nearly dry. 

The Sargent family is the only family of Friends 
living in Lincoln, consisting of father, mother, three 
daughters and ason. The children are all attending 
the State University, three of them taking the regu- 
lar courses and one devoting her time to music. The 
university buildings are quite imposing in appearance. 
A large number of the students are working their 
own way through; this is comparatively easy for 
those who are willing to do farm work in vacations; 
an Iowa boy of sixteen earned twenty-two dollars a 
month and his board last summer. We held a mee ting 
in Lincoln on Sixth-day afternoon, at the home of the 
family already referred to; there were twenty in at- 
tendance, the others having driven in from the coun- 
try. The Friends here are hungering for sympathy 
and counsel, and it is greatly to be hoped that more 
of our Eastern members will visit them in the near 
future. At six o’clock I took the train for Omaha, 
where I spent the night with one Friend’s family and 
called on another next morning before starting for 
Iowa. 

Although there is but a handful of Friends in and 
around Lincoln they are making their influence felt. 
The meeting petitioned the town council to suppress 
the sale of impure publications and the posting of 
improper advertisements; other religious denomina- 
tions seconded their efforts and the desired laws were 
enacted. C. F. Sargent is one of the most active 
members of the Law and Order Society, which is at 
present waging a war against houses of ill fame, its 
purpose being to make Lincoln a “ white city.” If 
our larger meetings would do as much in proportion 
as has been done by this handful of faithful workers, 
the writers of religious history would be aware that 
the Society of Friends is still alive. 

The wealth of Nebraska is derived almost entirely 
from her agriculture, there being no rich deposit of 
minerals under her soil. The eastern part of the 
State is nearly all under cultivation, as there is al- 
most no waste land. The soil is black and rich; there 
are no stones and no hills worthy of the name. So 
many trees have been planted for wind breaks that 
every farmer can get his own firewood by thinning 
these out from year to year; but corn cobs form a 
large part of the fuel supply. Winter wheat, corn, 

oats and hay are the main crops, and fruit trees and 
garden vegetables of all kinds do well. There is : 
farm near Genoa where they raise cucumber seed by 
the carload. The one thing the Nebraskan farmer 
dreads is a prolonged drouth, but it has now been 
several years since there was a total falilure of crops. 


E. L. 


Critics, and critics only, must at last decide ques- 
tions of criticism. But we do not feel bound to ac- 
cept sweeping rejections of parts of Holy Scriptures, 
simply because two, or even twenty, critics think we 
must. The Sacred Record is an anvil that has worn 
out many a hammer and it is likely to wear out many 
more.—Church Standard. 


LOYALTY. 


A MESSAGE FROM CANADA. 


One of the most important questions before our 
Society to-day is that of loyalty. There is nothing 
to lose and much to gain by seeking a cure for the in- 
difference that is prevalent among us, and it is not 
necessary to be a prophet to foresee the growth that 
is sure to come when the indifferent ones are aroused 
to a keener sense of their responsibilities and made 
to live in a manner that is worthy of their nature 
and their opportunities. Our greatest need is 
‘ workers ”; so the sooner we arouse the unconcerned 
members in our fold the sooner will the highest and 
best results be achieved. No organization,—no 
church—can live long in its past triumphs. Are we 
willing that all for which the most devoted spirits of 
the past have toiled and suffered come with us to 
naught ? 

We have decided that miserable question, “ Have 
we a mission?” Another question comes home to 
every one of us: What are we doing to preserve and 
to hand on to future generations our precious heri- 
tage? The upward striving spirits of the past have 
brought us to the point where we now are, when we 
ean truthfully say, we have captured the sympathy 
of the world. The spirit of this age cannot die out, 
but to make the power of Quakerism felt we need to 
press forward into the world’s activity, and this ne- 
cessity demands “ faithful service.” There are true 
and loyal adherents of our faith, who are to-day la- 
boring assiduously for the enlargement of our So- 
ciety. They are not working for their own glory. 
Every wish and every endeavor are for the Society 
they love. It is better to be one of the few who fur- 

nish the sinews of our power, than to belong to the 
indifferent majority; but we who profess loy alty to 
our faith will not remain satisfied with our present 
condition. We do not expect men and women to fill 
places in life for which they are not fitted; but there 
are those within our fold who, possessing the qualifi- 
cations which are requisite for the performance of 
active work, withhold their services. They have set- 
tled down into a condition of apathy that is deplor- 
able. 

The things that we labor for are the things that 
we have an interest in. Now, the greater our love 
for the Society, the more alert will we be to aid in 
its progress. Every true Friend will be eager to per- 
form his honest duty, seeing not how little, but how 
much, he can do to advance our cause. We ought 
never to lose sight of the truth that a sect grows in 
proportion to the development of its zeal. Its prog- 
ress depends mainly upon continuous additions to its 
ministry and the dissemination of its literature, and 
this is equivalent to saying it must have active men 
and women behind it. Is our Society doing all that 
we can reasonably expect it to do? I fear not. Con- 
tact with indifferent ones arouses the feeling of un- 
used power and quickens the consciousness to re- 
sponsibility. Now I come to a point that I cannot 
let pass. We who are interested in the life and the 
growth of the Society of Friends, are not always sym- 
pathetically interested in those whom we denominate 
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“the indifferent.” We can very often help an- 
other to find his right place. We can help him to 
the possession of that which he needs. If it be words 
of encouragement, we will not withhold them. If it 
be of commendation, we will not be slow to utter 
them. Not until we learn to recognize the spirit 
that requires our help, not until we are earnestly con- 
cerned in our brother’s progress, shall we as a church 
see a growth towards permanency. All of us owe 
more to personal influence than we realize, yet we 
often are remiss in this one duty of helping others 
upward and onward through the power of the spoken 
word. The human heart is so formed that its depths 
can be reached only through love and sympathy. 
Apart from our religious belief, we find our highest 
enjoyment in mutual “ service.” 
“Work and joy go hand in hand, 


And there’s no happier in the land 
Than those who labor, plan and pray.” 


Cuarottre ©. Tatcorr. 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Can., 2d mo. 8th, 1904. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SCIENCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


When the Mosely Educational Commission visited Philadel- 
phia, Alfred Mosely, in stating his reasons for bringing the 
Commission to America, said that in a stay of more than 
twenty years in South Africa he found that whenever a piece 
of work was to be done it was an American who stepped for- 
ward and did it; and that now he had brought this Commis- 
sion, composed of the foremost educators of Great Britain, to 
America to learn why the American young man could do that 
which was impossible for the Englishman. Both Mr. Mosely 
and the other gentlemen who spoke stated that after having 
visited some of our best institutions of learning—universities, 
colleges and high schools—it was their universal opinion that 
the reason of this success was in our improved course of 
study. That in England they were still teaching the lan- 
guages and history, while in America we were teaching science 
and manual training, and that it was in the laboratories of 
America that the young man acquired the practical ability to 
do the world’s work. Such sentiments must be a gratifica- 
tion to every American educator who has watched the remark- 
able development of laboratory training in the United States 
during the past twenty-five years. At first our colleges and 
universities were very dependent upon Germany for methods 
and equipment, but our progress has been so rapid and so sure 
that the day is not far distant when the Germans, too, will 
be coming to us for instruction. 

More than ten years ago the western cities, always the most 
progressive, began to introduce the laboratory method into 
their high schools, and sooner than might have been expected 
the plan spread to the East. When the Girls’ Normal School 
of Philadelphia was rebuilt the laboratories were equipped 
with all the best and latest appliances for teaching biology, 
chemistry and physics, and now the cities of Pittsburg, New 
York, and many throughout the New England States are plac- 
ing laboratories in their high schools as rapidly as possible, 
and requiring a thorough course in biology and physics of all 
their students. 

But what is the position of Friends upon this question? In 
a course of study mapped out by a Committee on Education 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends we find that in the 
four years of high school work they offer fifty-seven credits 
for the languages and twelve credits for science. Twelve 
credits for all the sciences—one less than the New York City 
High Schools offer for the science of biology alone. And yet 
we hear of the Friends as being a practical and progressive 
people. The committee did seem to recognize the fact that 
instruction in elementary science was valuable for the younger 
students. In the first seven years of the course there is a 
well-graded system in geology, physiology, botany and 
zoology; but in leaving those branches out of the high school 
curriculum they have thwarted their own plan even here. For 
who is going to teach these subjects in the lower grades, and 
where is he going to receive his instruction? 
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high school, then he must look to the college; but what col- 
lege student is willing to accept a position in the primary 
grade? The committee then must take the science teaching 
out of the first seven years of the course or get their teachers 
from those high schools that are progressive enough to teach 
the sciences. 

When George School was started those placed in charge of 
the science work were encouraged to visit school and college 
laboratories both East and West with a view of introducing 
the very best and latest methods; but should a course of 
science, such as is given in the “ Course of Study for Friends’ 
Schools,” be introduced there a great part of that splendid 
equipment would be worthless, anc the apparatus would rust 
upon the shelves. 

The committee may claim that their reason for slighting 
science is that the colleges do not give credit for it, and they 
are compelled to leave it out. The colleges are most wise in 
moving slowly in this matter—it is their own safeguard, and 
the only assurance of successful science teaching in the pre- 
paratory schools. But what does it mean when such men as 
David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford; John M. Coulter, of 
University of Chicago; Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and others, are every year publishing laboratory guides 
and reference books suitable for preparatory grades? They 
certainly expect their books to be used, and when they are 
used in a proper way they will, of course, recognize it, and in 
fact they are already doing so. 

Then if in our Friends’ Schools we would produce men of 
practical ability; or teachers for the elementary science which 
has already been recommended by our committee; or if we 
would lay the necessary toundation for college work, we must 
make the science work as strong as possible in the high school. 

George School, Penna. BELLE VANSANT. 


CONFERENCE AT MEDIA, PA. 


An Educational Conference, under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Education, of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and 
of the Media Friends’ Select School, will be held on Fourth-day, 
Fourth month 20th, at 2.30 p.m., at the school building, corner 
of Washington and Gayley Streets, Media. The subject of the 
conference will be “The Value of Aisthetic Studies in the 
School Course.” Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, head of the Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy at the University of Pennsylvania, will be 
the principal speaker. He will take up chiefly the value of 
literature in the school course. It has been planned that a 
discussion follow his address, in which other phases of the 
subject be treated by different speakers, notably the apprecia- 
tion of music, painting, drawing, beautiful scenery and their 
possibilities in school work. A most cordial invitation to attend 
and take part is issued to all interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. 


A PARENTS’ MEETING. 


With an earnest desire to bring the home and school in closer 
touch, realizing the good that results therein, the teachers of 
the primary and kindergarten departments of Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, gave an informal “tea” on the 
afternoon of Fourth month 8th, in the kindergarten room, to 
the mothers of their pupils and the women members of their 
committee. The various groups of happy mothers, introduced 
by the presiding teachers, were comfortably seated in different 
parts of the spacious room and served with light refreshments 
by the aids. A genial spirit pervaded the gathering, and the 
teachers felt grateful that the invitation met with such a 
cordial response. The aids were Susanna and Beulah Parry, of 
Friends’ Central School; Mary H. Pancoast and Mary Biddle, 
of Riverton, N. J. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The annual joint meeting of Somervile and Eunomian Liter- 
ary Societies was held Second-day evening, Third month 2lst. 
It was an “ Irish evening,” and the papers and recitations were 
all bristling with examples of Irish humor. 

Fifth-day, the 24th, Leon Vincent lectured on Lowell, and 
it is to be regretted that so few were present to hear so de- 
lightful a discourse. The lecture was the last of the college 
course. 

Sixth-day evening, the 25th, the annual glee club concert 
was held in Parrish Hall. These concerts are all very pleasing 
and entertaining. The entire club rendered “ Alma Mater” 
and the “Spring Song” very creditably. The concert was a 
great success. 

The special committee appointed by the Board of Managers 
of Swarthmore College to consider plans and specifications for 
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the new Chemistry Building have decided to proceed with the 
erection of the building as soon as plans can be completed and 
satisfactory bids can be secured. The plans and specifications 
are being made by Bunting & Shrigley, of Philadelphia, the 
architects of Wharton Hall, which has already been begun. R. 
Ulrich, a landseape architect of New York, has been in con- 
sultation with a committee of the Board of Managers concern- 
ing a site. The new building will be erected between the Sci- 
ence Hall and the meeting house on the College grounds. The 
Science Building has been very much crowded this year; this 
condition will be relieved by the removal of the department of 
chemistry, leaving the entire building for the work of the de- 
partments of physics and engineering. The new building for 
chemistry will be two stories high, quadrangular in form, about 
54x104 feet, with a finished basement. 

The thirty-third anniversary of the Somerville Literary So- 
ciety was celebrated in Somerville Hall on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 9th. Many of the former students were present, and it 
was truly a re-union day, and there was much enthusiasm. The 
morning session consisted of a business meeting, in which the 
most important part was the announcement of the winner of 
the Lucretia. Mott fellowship, who was Charlotte Bogert, and 
honorable mention was given to Louise Fahnestock. In the 
afternoon session the program consisted of, first, instrumental 
music, by two of the active members; second, a most interest- 
ing paper by Beatrice Magill. Her subject was the “ Influence 
of the Festal Spirit on the Acts of Form,” which was made 
doubly interesting by lantern slides. Then followed the read- 
ing of the letters from the 1903 Fellows. These letters, one 
from Annie Ross and the other from Clara Price Newport, were 
especially interesting and gave quite a vivid glimpse of the 
life and work at the University of Chicago. 

The meeting for worship on First-day was well attended, 
many of the old students who had been in attendance at the 
Somerville anniversary being present. These, with the others 
present, were greatly pleased to hear a paper read, preceding 
the meeting, by William Hyde Appleton, on “Socrates.” This 
was followed in the meeting by short sermons by Jesse H. 
Holmes and 8. M. Gaskill, all harmonizing beautifully with the 
noble spirit manifested by the paper that had been read. 

Bx Pex: Be 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

BYBERRY, Pa.—The last meeting of the Byberry Friends’ As- 
sociation was held at the usual time and place Fourth month 
3d, 1904, with a good-sized and interested audience in attend- 
ance. The president, James Bonner, called the meeting to order, 
and the Scripture reading was given by William P. Bonner in 
the absence of his mother. After the reading of the minutes by 


the secretary, Anna B. Hawkins, the report of the last General 
Executive Committee meeting was given by Arabella Carter. 


The regular exercises of the meeting were opened by Miriam | 


Tomlinson, reading a paper on “The Relation of the First- 
day School to the Meeting,” written by Lydia H. Hall, 
Swarthmore. In this the early days of the First-day School 
were dwelt upon, and how step by step the movement had ad- 
vanced until now it was an established and a welcome fact. 
The writer believed that the First-day School and the meet- 
ing could in unity “work for perfection, thereby enriching 
the spirit for that life to which it alone con be transferred.” 
The discussion was opened by Sarah Warner Knight, who felt 
too little attention was given to the study of the Bible both at 
home and elsewhere. “ Even,” she said, “in the short time in 
First-day School each week there is time for much instruction 
in Bible and in the Discipline. In the First-day School stu- 
dents should be taught responsibility and be so closely allied 
with the work in the meeting that the latter should be but a 
continuance of the former.” 

Nathaniel Richardson and Edward Comly further discussed 
this question, and Shepherd Cleaver then gave that beautiful 
selection, “'The Eternal Goodness,” in a most appropriate and 
pleasing manner. 

A paper on the subject, “ Do the Young Friends’ Associations 
add to or Detract from the Meeting,” written by Alice A. Rob- 
erts, of Washington, D. C., was then read by her friend, Ara- 
bella Carter, extracts from which follow: 

“T am glad to be allowed the poor privilege of sending you 
this written word, for I am enthusiastic on the subject of stir- | 
ring our young people to greater activity in keeping up their 
connection with the Society of Friends. I cannot enumerate to 
you the people who say to me, ‘So you are a Friend. My 
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customs of those early forefathers. 
given nothing to do. 
conduct of the affairs of the meeting. Theirs was the silent 
partnership; their elders did all the waiting on the Lord. They 


In the Society they were 
They had no active part to take in the 


drifted outside the meeting and away. Perhaps were just as 
much Friends at heart, for I believe that one brought up a 
‘Quaker’ cannot find sufficiently satisfactory help and con- 
solation in any other form of religious worship. Yet they 
have drifted from membership with us. 

“As has no doubt been shown you by those who have pre- 
ceded me on this program, the Young Friends’ Association has 
greatly added to the strength of this meeting. And those who 
have attended the conferences held by the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation during the last decade will surely admit that there 


has been enthusiastic discussion of Friends’ principles at them 
all. 


“T was pleased to see the preface to the last quarter of the 
First-day School lesson leaves. Evidently the discussion of 
these questions had been provocative of good. No earnest, 
thoughtful, prayerful discussion of any of the questions that 
concern us but will be a help to the Society. 

“In the time of George Fox the ministry was not confined to 
the middle-aged or old. The young people arose and spoke in 
meeting, bearing testimony to the spiritual power which is 
given to all. I do not know whether the present age of cul- 
ture, of literature, of oratory, has not been robbed of some 
of its goodness on account of its learning. The young are 
scared, are afraid to give the word that is given them for fear 
of criticism; fear that it will not be delivered in the proper 
language; fear of the comments which will be sure to follow. 
In a time when there is persecution it is not so difficult to 
stand for one’s opinion, one’s belief. And I have no doubt that 
if the Society should be subjected to persecution we should 
find among our young Friends many who would testify to 
their belief. But under the existing conditions it takes a con- 
siderable amount of courage to rise in meeting. If you do not 
believe me, try it. 

“The First-day School and Young Friends’ Association 
should give this assurance to our young people; should give 
them the courage and give them the practice necessary to this 
public testimony to our principles. Do they accomplish this? 
Do not understand me as meaning that public ministwy is the 
only aid to the Society that these Associations may give. The 
mere talking in meeting is only one of the steps toward build- 
ing up the Society. I cannot forebear quoting again the words 
of James, ‘What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save him?’ 
The prophet Isaiah wrote, ‘Learn to do well; seek judgment; 
relieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless; plead for the 
widow.’ And the prophet Amos, “ Seek good and not evil, that 
ye may live, and so the Lord, the God of hosts, shall be with 
you.” Not by our faith are we known. Not by the name of 
‘Quaker,’ but by the noble, beautiful, godly lives which we 
may live. 

‘During a few weeks lately passed I have been thrown en- 
tirely among strangers—strangers in every sense of the word. 
People who have little in common with us. In some way it be- 
came known that 1 was a Friend. I was busy with my work, 
when one of about twenty young women present said, ‘ Are you 
a Quaker?’ and winked at the rest. I am afraid I answered 

in rather a belligerent tone, ‘I am. Why?’ ‘Oh, noth- 
ing, only I did not think you looked like one” A 
loud laugh greeted this sally. I endured it until silence 
reigned, and then I talked to those girls as I am glad to say 
I could. I asked them not to judge me by my looks, but by 
my deeds. I told them that I claimed the name of Quaker be- 
cause it meant to me a striving after the love of God, the duty 
to mankind, a kindness of heart, a gentleness of manner, a 
looking toward the ideal. Words were given me to say; 
when I ceased all again commenced their work with a hushed 
air. Never while I worked with them was any one’s belief 
again called into question. I had the opportunity, too, to show 
them that a Quaker could be scrupulously honest, and I know 
helped one or two who could just as easily have been led to dis- 
honesty. You see, then, that it is easy when one is ridiculed, 
or persecuted, to stand by one’s faith. Why can we not when 
all are pleasant and kind to us, enjoy our meetings and as- 
sociations? Do Friends in their Associations and First-day 


Schools teach a high ideal of the Almighty? 
“In many ways the Association might be improved so that 





mother was a Friend.’ They have simply drifted away from 
the Society. They have found it too troublesome in the hurry 
and worry of this later civilization to keep to the forms and 





it would be more of an aid to the meeting. There is one point 
which I wish to emphasize particularly in this paper. I hope 
that all Friends, both at meeting and at the Associations, will 
take care, will make it a rule, to always offer the hand and 
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kindly sympathy to any stranger who comes into the meeting, 
no matter who they may be, poor or rich, ragged or well 
dressed. In your meetings I think you do, but I have been in 
a Friends’ meeting where I was homesick for human sympathy, 
and even a friendly look would have been welcomed, and I did 
not receive it. Had I told some one who I was I might have 
received a welcome; but an outsider, a Friend, who dropped 
in for the quiet hour unknown, unpresented, with no family or 
counections—I was given a cold stare. Let me plead with you, 
be a little more unbending, more sociable, more filled with hu- 
man sympathy. Bring the Christ more into your daily lives, 
by showing a greater love for your fellows. The meeting and 
all our Associations are only a means to this.” 

At the close of this paper William P. Bonner commented on 
it very favorably, and emphasized especially the point re- 
garding a kindly welcome. He believed also in conferences, 
conducted wholly by young people. Sarah W. Knight spoke 
of the Conference at Seventeenth and Girard Avenue, which 
was most interesting and helpful. 

Nathaniel Richardson spoke of the paper as a powerful one, 
and dwelt upon the efficacy of prayer, and also of the need of 
kindly greeting and help to strangers. 

Edward Comly spoke of an instance of a Friend attending 
a Western meeting where no one greeted him, and Arabella 
Carter spoke of her very diffierent experience in Minneapolis, 
where, totally unknown, she attended Progressive Friends’ 
Meeting and was cordially welcomed, and felt at home. 

James Bonner, Jr., mentioned an instance where two young 
Friends attended a large Association in Philadelphia, where 
cordiality and sociability were the themes widely discussed, 
but no hand greeted these “strangers within their gates.” So 
this discussion brought clearly to view the need of eternal vigi- 
lance on the part of Young Friends in this direction. After a 
short silence, the meeting adjourned to Fifth month Ist, when 
Joseph S. Walton will address the session. A. C. 


New YORK AND BRooKLYN.—The meeting of Third month 
27th was held at Sixteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, with about tne usual attendance. 

In the “ Literature Report ” was mentioned a new “ Life of 
Penn,” by Augustus Buell, in which Penn is treated as a 


statesman and founder of a colony, but with little sympathy 


for his Friendly ideas. 

An interesting “ Current Topic” was the proposition to use 
the Revised Version of the Bible in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this country. 

The paper of the evening was by Edward Cornell on the 
“Philosophy of Rousseau.” The men whose philosophies we 
have considered heretofore lived out their theories. Socrates, 
Spinoza, Kant and the rest were men of upright life, but Rous- 
seau, though his philosophic writings teach a high morality, 
lived an irregular life. He called men away from the forms 
and conventionalities of the formal age in which he lived back 
to nature and a simpler life. He believed that in a state of 
nature man was good and unaffected, but that by civilization 
all the evils under which man suffers had developed. Although 
this hypothesis of the man of nature was incorrect, yet the 
general tendency of his teachings was good, as turning men 
to find more satisfaction in simpler ways and in cultivation of 
the inner life than in pomp and parade. His teachings, no 
doubt, paved the way tor the French and the American revolu- 
tions, and in his book “ Emile” he proposed better systems of 
education than those then in vogue. 

{The paper will shortly appear in full in the Frrenps’ In- 
TELLIGENCER. | 

DISCUSSION. 


One speaker considered Rousseau’s “system” more one of 
morality than philosophy. He was so neglected in childhood 
that he grew up a vagabond, and became extremely selfish, so 
that though he knew better, yet in his later years everything 
he did was with special reference to himself. Had his theories 
developed earlier in life before his unlovely habits became 
fixed, he would, no doubt, have been what we call a reformer. 

Mention was made of his “ Confessions,” in which, though 
written in his maturer years, he defends much of his earlier 
wickedness, and from this it was argued that his point of view 
must have been wrong. 

The author of the paper replied that it is believed by most 
students of Rousseau’s life that many of his “ confessions ” 
were pure inventions, since some of the occurrences related 
were, from the nature of things, impossible. That we must 
consider his philosophy a part from his life, for while he aban- 
doned his own children, and it is not known what became of 
them, yet he pointed out so clearly the evils of the prevalent 
method of caring for children, and so effectively called mothers 
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to their maternal duties as laid down by nature herself, as to 
radically change and improve this most important domestic re- 
lation. And he not only saw that the prevailing methods of 
educating children were wrong, but he suggested such great im- 
provements that Froebel and modern educators generally have 
built upon the foundation he laid. 

Several speakers marveled at the fact that an immoral man 
could have done the race such an immense amount of good; 
and some took comfort from the thought that we may teach 
better than we are ourseives, though all seemed to agree that 
moral teaching is much more apt to be heeded when backed 
up by a moral life. Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 

SoLEBURY, Pa.—The Young Friends held their meeting for 
Fourth month on the 10th at the usual hour in the meeting 
house. 

Carroll B. Price presided, and an excellent résumé of the 
proceedings of the last meeting was read by Edna M. Wood. 

John H. Ely speke of the rapid strides made in the field of 
science since the opening of the twentieth century; developing 
many conveniences for the benefit of man, who has not only 
brought remote residents to answer his call, but, not content 
with possessing the earth’s exterior, he has tunneled beneath 
its surface or spread a strong network of steel for his airy 
roadways. 

Huldah P. Mattison read that portion of the Discipline 
which relates to conduct and conversation. 

Margaret A. Lownes gave a brief biographical sketch of 
Justin Martyr. 

William Birdsall, of Philadelphia, gave an excellent address 
on the “ Open Mind,” which was replete with choice quotations 
from the Scriptures and with wise conclusions. 

Reuben M. Price spoke of the able addresses delivered before 
the Association the past winter by Joseph Swain, of Swarth- 
more; Ey J. Smith, of Doylestown; Dr. Joseph B. Walter, of 
Solebury, and William W. Birdsall, of Philadelphia, and of the 
educational value of the Association to the neighborhood. 

After further discussion by Eastburn Reeder, Edith Michener 
read the program for the First-day School Union, to be held 
at Newtown, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 23d, 1904. 

On account of the meeting of the representatives of the 
First-day Schools, which occurs in Philadelphia on the regular 
meeting day of the Association, it was decided to hold the next 
meeting on the first First-day, Fifth month, this being the last 
session for the season. An effort will be made to have Dean 
Bond, of Swarthmore, address this meeting. 


NEwtTown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Sarah W. Hicks on the 6th instant. The president opened 
the meeting by reading the third chapter of James. Ellie J. 
Burroughs read some very wisely-selected extracts from the 
life of that wonderful man, Martin Luther. 

Does the religious world lock upon the relationship between 
God and his children in any different manner than in former 
times? was answered in a paper by William Smith. Times 
change; religious thonght changes. With this advance of re- 
ligious thought there is a different conception of God, a differ- 
ent conception of His relationship to His children. These 
thoughts, the substance of the writer’s understanding of the 
subject, were well received. The letter written by Elizabeth 
Lloyd at Palo Alto, was read by Lavinia W. Blackfan, and was 
much appreciated by the association and the belief expressed 
that her visitations, ministrations and minglings with the 
Friends of the Far West would be productive of much good. 

Martha C. Wilson, representing the Discipline Committee, 
presented her thoughts in a fresh and interesting manner, and 
wondered whether the queries might not be made to be more 
useful if we could find some other way for their consideration 
than the stereotyped one. She indulged in some musings upon 
which one of them all she would consider most valuable, and 
decided upon the second—Are love and unity maintained 
among you, tale-bearing and detraction discouraged? and mor- 
alized upon the beautiful effects of love and unity and the sad- 
ness and sorrow resulting from tale-bearing and detraction. 

As a representative from the Junior Association, she in 
vited our association, the senior branch, to meet with them 
at their next meeting at the home of Evan T. and Sarah 
Worthington, on Fourth month 27th. 

There having been considerable expression upon the thoughts 
presented, the hour being late, we adjourned, by consent, with 
out roll-call, to meet at the home of Clara K. Atkinson on the 
first Fourth-day of Fifth month, the following program to be 
presented: “ Life of Isaac T. Hopper,” Sarah J. Reeder; Disci- 
pline, Mary Anna Packer; address by Dr. Joseph S. Walton; 
current events, Lavinia B. Eyre. S. J. R. 
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PASADENA, CaL.—The Friends’ Association held its regular 
meeting in the vestry of the First Universalist Church, Third 
month 27th. Twenty-three were present. After a short si- 
lence the clerk, Edward Taylor, opened the meeting by reading 
John 14. Edward Coale then spoke, taking his ‘theme from 
the chapter read. He dwelt on the importance of bringing our 
religion into our daily lives, on remembering that the promises 
Jesus made to his disciples were also made just as much to 
the people of to-day. 

Anna May Birdsall recited “ The Old Surgeon’s Story.” The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
membership committee gave a report, and all the Friends were 
urged to consider themselves on the committee, and to do all 
possible to increase our membership. It was decided to con- 
tinue to hold the meetings in the vestry of the Universalist 
Church, which is kindly loaned the association. After a brief 
silence the meeting adjourned, to meet again Fourth month 
10th. M. 8. H., Assistant Clerk. 


Crscinnati, O.—The meeting of the Friends’ Association 
for Third month was held at the home of Georgina Hopkins, 
the afternoon of the 27th. After a brief silence the clerk read 
the 12th chapter of Romans. The subject for the meeting was 
“ Faithfulness,” and the reading given by Charles Wright was 
the chapter on that topic from Charles Wagner’s book called 

“Courage.” The writer deplores the fact that the majority 
of men lack unity of purpose; they make many beginnings, 
but complete nothing, and at the end life is more or less of 
a failure. The quality of steadfastness is indispensable if we 
would not waste our lives. “There is nothing like a stead- 
fast man, one in whom you can have confidence, one who is 
always found at his post, who arrives punctually, and who can 
be trusted when you rely on him.” If we would make the 
most of our lives “we must become men who have only one 
principle, one word, one work, one love; in a ,word, men with 
a sense of duty. This is the source of power.” A general dis- 
cussion of the ‘subject followed the reading, and a few moments 
of silence closed the meeting. 

Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 

Cincinnati, O., Fourth month 4th, 1904. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Third month 2d, 1904. The program for the evening was “ Clip- | 
pings,” each member was asked to bring two clippings and 
read, they to be preserved in a scrap book. They were on 
various subjects of interest and were enjoyed by all. Current 
topics on the news of the day were given; after a period of 
silence, adjourned. 

The Association met Fourth month 6th, 1904. The meeting 
opened with silence, followed by the Scripture reading of the 
15th chapter of John; then the minutes of the last “meeting 
were presented. Our friends, George T. Powell, gave a talk on 
“Nature Study,” a grand subject, “that is of great interest to 
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all. He presented nature with its relation of the earth to the 
plants and the bird to the various dangerous insects. The San 
Jose scale is the most troublesome of all to plant and tree 
life. He urged all to do what we can in favor of the birds. Then 
adjourned, after a time of silence. 

MARIETTA V. ADAMs, Corresponding Secretary. 


PENDLETON, InpD.—The Fall Creek Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met First-day afternoon, Fourth month 3d. After the 
president read a chapter from the Bible, most of the members 
offered suitable quotations. As this was the time for the elec- 
tion of officers, the Society took that up next, before proceed- 
ing to the program for the day. Those elected for the ensu- 
ing six mouths are as follows: President, Finley Tomlinson; 
vice-president, Chester Anderson; secretary, Harriet Cooper; 
corresponding secretary, Elizabeth S. Darlington; Executive 
Committee, John L. Thomas, Jr., and Laura Boram. 

The lesson was on two of Christ’s parables. The parable of 
the Sower was presented by William Walker, first the reading 
of it and then explaining the teaching as he saw it. Others 
tock part in the discussion. The parable of the Good Samar- 
itan was given by Florence Garretson, who described the 
Samaritans and Levites in connection with her talk. Discus- 
sion on this was led by Isaac Davis, and several others fol- 
lowed. These parables are such beautiful lessons that one 
can derive much benefit from the study thereof. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


“Christus Victor, a Student’s Reverie.” By Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

This unique collection of poems, for such it really is, has its 
birth in the supposed meditations of a medical student in “an 
Old New England farmhouse.” As he contemplates the skeleton 
before him he meditates on the earthly life, of which the frame 
furnishes evidence, and on the immortal life. Awed and doubt- 
ing at first, then gaining in confidence, and finally sure that 

‘love must in the end be triumphant,” his speculations are 
expressed in verse of frequently changing metre. The student’s 
final belief in the efficacy of love is clearly and forcefully 


| developed. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. ly Meeting: 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 

Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 

Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 

day School, 11.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 


Meeting for worship, 11 First- 


day School, 10 a.m. 


a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 


° Friends’ 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship; 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 
Fair Hill. 


Meeting tor worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 
day School, 2 p.m. 


ciations crowding 


| School ? ” 
eral discussion. 
West Chester, Pa., 


a.m. All 
vited to attend. 


Papers 
Horsham and Byberry, 


Concord First-day 
Meeting House, at 10 
interested are cordially 


(Continued on page iii.) 


out 
by 


My experience with the book was that the interest in fol- 
lowing the gathered reveries held me reading well into the 
night—an experience I have rarely had in reading poetry. 

Under the heading “If a Man Die” I would quote: 

“Why dost thou fear? All men must pass that way; 

Death would not come to all were’t not a boon. 
Lest we these rudimentary gifts should hold 
Of too great moment are we hurried hence; 
Love is not satisfied that we should stay 

From our inheritance too long away. 


, Under joint care of Philadelphia Month-} Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeung for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First- day School, 9.30 a.m. 


[Friends will note that hereafter, when 
several meetings are announced in this 
column as occurring on the s 
the date is not repeated.] 


same date, 
4th mo. 16 (7th-day). 
Association, at Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia, at 8 p.m. 
Abington First-day School Union, at 
Plymouth Meeting, Subject, “Is 
there a danger of "Young Friends’ Asso- 


Pa. 
the First-day 


Friends from 
followed by gen- 


School Union at 
in- 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





